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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this report is to present a survey of wages, 
hours and employment among wage earners in anthracite 
mining in the United States. For reasons described in Section I, 
the report does not cover all wage earners in the industry, but 
presents data on wages and employment which give a fairly 
representative picture of wage earning conditions in the in- 
dustry. The report covers not only hourly, weekly, and semi- 
monthly wages, but also average hours of work, number of 
breaker starts and fluctuations in employment. Certain 
comparisons between hourly earnings of the wage earners 
covered and those of wage earners in manufacturing industries 
and on the railroads are also presented. 1 

The Anthracite Mining Industry 

Practically the entire deposits of anthracite of any con- 
siderable economic value in the United States are located in an 
area of 496 square miles in nine counties in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Five out of the nine counties, namely, Lackawanna, 
Luzerne, Schuylkill, Northumberland and Carbon, together pro- 
duce 96% of the entire output. 2 The four less important counties 
are Susquehanna, Dauphin, Columbia and Sullivan. The 
Pennsylvania anthracite field is broadly divided into three 
trade regions known as the Schuylkill, Lehigh and Wyoming. 

Beside the coal produced by the regular method directly from 
the mines (generally known as "fresh mined" coal) there is also 
a small amount of the anthracite, either reclaimed from culm 
piles resulting from former operations, by means of "washeries," 
or dredged from the bottoms of rivers. The percentage pro- 

'See - Research Reports Nos. 45 and 46 of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

2 Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. Report to the President on the An- 
thracite Coal Strike of May-October, 1902. Washington, 1903, p. 17. 
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duced by the latter methods was slightly more than 7% of 
the total production during the war period, 1 and probably is less 
than 3% at present. 

At least 70% of the anthracite shipped is used as a domestic 
fuel, and only a relatively small percentage is used for strictly 
commercial purposes. 

Data for the years 1890-1921, showing the production of 
the industry in net tons, number employed, average days 
worked, and average tonnage per man per year, are shown in 
the Appendix, page 67, where the sources of the various figures 
are indicated. 

In discussing the general coal situation, differences between 
anthracite and bituminous coal mining must be constantly borne 
in mind. Anthracite is produced in practically only one 
section of one state 2 ; is owned and controlled mainly by 
large companies; is distributed and sold within a compara- 
tively small area, chiefly large towns and cities on the eastern 
seaboard; and is used mostly as domestic fuel, the constant 
demand for which practically stabilizes employment and pro- 
ductive conditions. On the other hand, the production of 
bituminous coal is scattered in twenty-four different states, 
centering in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Alabama, and the mines are owned and operated by 
a large number of individual companies. Because of the fact 
that the chief use of bituminous coal is industrial, the demand 
rises and falls with industrial conditions, and causes large fluctu- 
ation in employment and productive conditions. 

History of Wage Agreements and Decisions 

Since the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
in 1903, wages and conditions of labor in the anthracite industry 
have been established by joint agreements of operators and 
miners. The original award continued in force for a period of 
three years, from April 1, 1903, to March 31, 1906, and was 
twice extended for periods of three years each, so that the orig- 
inal agreements practically continued to March 31, 1912. On 
May 20, 1912, a new agreement, with modifications for four 
years, was made, extending to March 31, 1916. This agreement 

'Federal Trade Commission. Cost Reports. Number 2. Coal, Pennsylvania 
Anthracite. Washington, June 30, 1919, p. 34. 

2 Anthracite is found also in Colorado and New Mexico, but the amount 
mined annually is less than one-tenth of one per cent of the total production. 
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granted a general increase of 10% in wages, but abolished the 
sliding scale established by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion, so that the net gain was about S}4%; it also made certain 
changes in working conditions. The next agreement, signed 
May 5, 1916, continued the same terms, with some modifica- 
tions, to March 31, 1920. This agreement changed the 
general working day from nine to eight hours and increased 
wage rates 3% to those day men whose hours were thus re- 
duced, and gave a 7% increase in wage rates to contract 
miners and contract miners' laborers, to firemen and to day 
men who continued working nine hours or more per day. 

As a result of war conditions, operators and miners, in con- 
junction with the United States Fuel Administration, modified 
this agreement and made three supplementary contracts, each in- 
creasing the wages of miners; but no other substantial modi- 
fications were made during the four years of the existence of this 
contract. These supplementary agreements were made on 
April 25, 1917, November 17, 1917, and November 15, 1918, 
and provided for a total increase of 40% on their gross earn- 
ings for contract miners, 25% plus $1.00 per day for "considera- 
tion miners" 1 and an increase of $1.80 to $2.20 per day for day 
men and for employees paid on a monthly basis. 

At the expiration of this last agreement in March, 1920, 
new demands were made by the anthracite miners through the 
United Mine Workers of America. Several conferences with 
the operators were held, but no agreement resulted. Finally, 
on May 21, 1920, President Wilson appointed an Anthracite 
Coal Commission to decide the dispute. The Commission was 
composed of a chairman, representing the public, one delegate 
representing the operators, and one representing the miners. 
The majority report of this Commission was signed by the chair- 
man and the operators' representative, while a minority report 
was signed by the representative of the miners. Finally an 
agreement was signed on September 2, 1920, effective from April 
1, 1920, through March 31, 1922. 2 The main features of this were: 

(1) Contract wage rates were increased 65% on gross earn- 
ings over and above contract rates at each colliery in April, 
1916. 

'Those employed at special work and paid at special rates. 

2 Report of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 1902 . . . with Sub- 
sequent Agreements and the Majority and Minority Reports of the United States 
Anthracite Coal Commission, 1920. Anthracite Bureau of Information, Phila- 
delphia, 1920, p. 326. 



(2) Hourly wage rates of inside and outside company men 
were increased 17% over the rates then in effect (Agreements 
of 1916 and 1918), with the understanding that no rate should 
be lower than $S4.20 per shift. 

(3). A wage rate increase of $.04 per hour was accorded 
to boys receiving less than $1,545 per day. 

(4). Wage rates of consideration miners and monthly men 
were increased 17% over the rates then in effect (Agreements of 
1916 and 1918). 

Period Covered by Report 

The data contained in the present report of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board cover the period from the last half of 
June, 1914, through the last half of October, 1921, and present an 
authentic record of wage changes among certain classes of 
workers in this period gathered from identical sources. 

June, 1914, was selected as a base for this study for two 
reasons: First, it is a representative period within the term of 
the contract which extended from April 1, 1912 to March 31, 
1916; and secondly, it is a period unaffected by subsequent 
wage increases during the World War, and therefore reflects 
the anthracite industry under fairly normal pre-war condi- 
tions. In addition, it permits direct comparison with July, 
1914, which was taken as the base period in the National 
Industrial Conference Board's Research Reports No. 45, cover- 
ing twenty-three manufacturing industries of the United 
States, and No. 46, covering railroad wages and working rules. 

The period from 1914 to the middle of 1920 was characterized 
by a rapid growth of business activity in the United States, cul- 
minating in the intensive production stimulated by the war. 
During this period, three successive wage agreements, modify- 
ing the scale of 1916, were formulated. The last agreement, 
effective in April, 1920, provided for the largest wage increases 
ever granted in the anthracite industry. 

The 1920-1922 agreement was not actually signed by both the 
operators and the representatives of the United Mine Workers 
of America until September 2, 1920, though its provisions made 
the award retroactive from April 1, 1920. During the period 
from April to September, 1920, the miners employed in those 
mines which continued operations were paid at the wage rate 
prevailing under the agreement which terminated in March, 
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1920. When the 1920-1922 agreement became effective, the 
increase it granted, being retroactive, was added to the wages 
already received by the miners working between April and Sep- 
tember, 1920. Consequently, during this period, both "tem- 
porary" and retroactive wage rates were paid. 

These conditions make the compilation of wage data for any 
period from March, 1920 up to October, 1920 a difficult prob- 
lem. When the wage schedules for the present investigation 
were first issued, data were requested for the last half of June, 

1920, but on analyzing these data, it was found that some com- 
panies had understood the request as covering simply the 
original and not the retroactive wage. As a result, the wage 
trend in June, 1920, -was distinctly below the minimum awarded 
under the new agreement. Therefore, the investigation, after 
taking the base period in June, 1914, proceeded to October, 1920, 
as the next representative period in the agreement of 1920-1922, 
omitting June, 1920. Moreover, no special attempt has been 
made to study the character of the intervening periods between 
June, 1914, and October, 1920, since the results of such investi- 
gation would be largely of academic interest. The latter half 
of October, 1920, and of March, June, and October, 1921, have 
been chosen as representative of the trend of wages during 1920- 

1921. If it had been possible to gather data for every semi- 
monthly period from April 1, 1920, to the present time, this 
method would have been selected, but the task of getting pay- 
roll returns for such a great number of periods was not prac- 
ticable. 

All data contained in this report are from identical companies. 
They reflect, therefore, comparable wage conditions in every 
period covered. They also represent, in a general way, condi- 
tions in identical collieries, but as working conditions have 
varied during the seven years covered by the report, it is not 
possible to trace conditions in the same collieries throughout 
every period. For example, a company operating 12 collieries 
in 1914, may have operated only 10 collieries" during 1920; and 
vice versa, a company operating 7 collieries in October, 1920, 
may have operated 10 collieries in March, 1921. Old mines 
may become exhausted and new ones be developed. The ex- 
pansion or contraction of the number of collieries operated, 
however, does not materially affect the trend of wage con- 
ditions in the same operating companies. 
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METHOD AND SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 

The data presented in this report were compiled from ques- 
tionnaires submitted to anthracite mining companies by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. These schedules did 
not cover women wage earners, executives, office and sales 
forces, foremen and assistants, clerical workers, monthly men, 
nor any class of mining company employees paid on a salary 
basis. Boys receiving less than the minimum of $4.20 
per day, were also eliminated, nor were contract miners' 
laborers included. This was done because there are very few 
women employed in the industry; because the inclusion of any 
salaried group would not give results representative of con- 
ditions in the wage-earning group; because boys receiving less 
than the minimum pay rate are generally regarded as a sepa- 
rate wage-earning class; and because contract miners' laborers 
are paid by the contract miners themselves. 1 

The investigation covered only those employees who worked 
within two days of the full time offered by the employers in the 
semi-monthly periods for which information was obtained. This 
procedure was adopted for several reasons. 

The anthracite mining companies state that, because of the 
peculiar conditions in their industry, it is impossible to ascertain 
solely from the payrolls of individual companies the average 
total earnings of all workers employed in the industry. They 
argue that the presentation of data covering all wage earners, 
irrespective of the time worked by each of them in a particular 
mine during the stated pay period, would give a distorted pic- 
ture of wage earnings in the industry; for, quite frequently, 
some miners work two or three days in one mine and then work 
a few days in the same pay period in another mine where they 
believe that more favorable working conditions are offered. In 
some instances also, it is said, miners shift voluntarily or are 
changed by management from one job to another in the same 
mine, receiving separate payment for each job performed. 
Payroll records of some mine companies show cases where one 

i See p. 10. 



man was employed in several different occupations in the same 
mine during a single pay period, and appeared on the payroll 
as several different employees. The records of one company, 
for instance, indicate that a certain employee worked during a 
pay period successively as a plane engineer, a transfer engineer 
and a laborer. Cases were also cited where a contract miner 
changed his occupation to that of a day man in the same colliery, 
and a few days later returned as a contract miner — all within 
the same pay period. 

As a result of the conditions enumerated, the wage earnings of 
a worker, derived from two or more different jobs in one com- 
pany or in several companies, while they show accurately 
on the payroll records of each company and in each tend to 
lower the average of the earnings of all employees, are not any- 
where brought together so as to give the total earnings of the 
individual during the pay period. 

Other characteristics of labor turnover and payroll records 
make it difficult to present an adequate picture of the wage- 
earning conditions in the industry, such as the freedom "of 
the contract miner in respect to working hours; the practice 
of certain laborers and helpers being paid by contract miners 
themselves; the change of names prevalent among shifting 
employees as they go from one mine to another in the same 
locality or district; and the custom of mine employees, during 
periods of low mine activity, to seek other occupations in which 
their earnings contribute to the total weekly or yearly income, 
although the supplementary earnings are not recorded in a 
study of wages in the mining industry. 

Because of the obvious practical impossibility of following 
each shifting mine worker through various occupations in the 
same mine or in different mines or elsewhere, the operators 
maintain that the only practical way to determine representative 
wage earnings in the industry is to cover the earnings of those 
who avail themselves of nearly the full opportunities of work 
offered by the mine companies. It is for this reason that the 
anthracite mine operators have furnished the National Industrial 
Conference Board with payroll data only for employees who, 
in the semi-monthly pay periods covered, worked within two 
days of the full time of mine operation. 

This group comprises a large majority of all miners, but 
how large a group is omitted by this method, or how far the 
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final results might have been affected by the inclusion of in- 
formation for all miners, the Conference Board was unable 
definitely to ascertain. Obviously, the comprehensive way of 
dealing with the wages and hours of work situation in the anthra- 
cite mining industry would be to secure and analyze pertinent 
data for all mine workers, properly classified according to the 
number of days and hours worked in each pay period, and to 
give each group its proper weight in the final determination of 
the average conditions in the industry in respect to wage earn- 
ings and working time. This would also permit of definite 
evaluation in comprehensive and scientific manner of such 
peculiarities of labor turnover and payroll records as are claimed 
to exist in the industry. 

It was impossible for the Conference Board to do this without 
comprehensive payroll data from the operators. In presenting 
the results of its investigation on the basis described above, the 
Board therefore reserves judgment as to their adequacy in 
representing general wage earning conditions in the industry 
until more evidence is available regarding the effects of excluding 
the shifting or part-time workers. In connection with this 
question the Board calls attention to (a) the results of a recent 
investigation in the anthracite industry conducted by the 
United States Department of Labor 1 and (b) the data presented 
in Section VIII of the present report showing wages and hours 
in a single company as computed by taking all wage earners on 
the payroll regardless of the time worked. The latter data were 
furnished to the Board by one company in response to a request 
for information which would enable the Board to compare the 
results obtained on the basis of the present investigation with 
those that might have been obtained if data covering all wage 
earners could have been secured. 

The investigation by the Department of Labor covered 

the half-month periods ending January 31, 1919, and March 

31, 1920, and showed that in the former period 82.2% and in the 

latter period 85% of the wage earners covered were found to 

be working within two days of the full time of mine operation. 

In considering these figures it must be borne in mind that the 

former period reflected fairly normal conditions, while the latter 

■See Bulletin 279, p. 8, table 2; p. 18, table 9; pp. 30, 31, table C; p. 95, 
table L; p. 110, table N. 



period was one of unusual mining activity and large production 
because of anticipated labor disturbances in April, 1920. 

If the results of the Government's investigation of the pro- 
portion of workers who worked nearly the full time in the 
anthracite industry in 1919 and 1920, are representative of the 
conditions in the industry at the present time, a comprehensive 
presentation of data on wages and employment for the selected 
group of wage earners, as above outlined, affords a fair picture 
of wage-earning conditions in the industry. 

The data from the single company given in Section VIII 
indicate, however, that, if the conditions in this company are 
typical of those in the industry generally, the inclusion of all 
wage earners, regardless of the shifting and short-time workers, 
would have reduced the average hours of work as ascertained 
in the present investigation between 8.6% and 9.4% and the 
average semi-monthly earnings between 6% and 7^£%. 

The Board is fully aware that it is the continuity of employ- 
ment and the average total annual earnings of the wage earner 
which is the criterion of the adequacy of wage levels in the 
industry from the social point of view. It is regrettable that 
information has not been available to the Board which would 
enable it accurately to measure the average total employment 
and the average annual earnings offered by the industry to all 
wage earners. The data here presented cover only a group 
whose working hours approached closely to the full time of- 
fered, and must be considered in connection with such other 
evidence as exists regarding the proportion of shifting or part- 
time workers in this industry. 

Classification of Wage Earners 

All the wage earners covered in this investigation are first 
divided into two general classes: inside, or underground men, 
and outside, top or surface men. The inside class is further 
divided into four groups: common labor, semi-skilled labor, 
skilled labor, and contract miners. Common labor includes all 
occupations to which the common labor rate ($.525 per hour) 
applied under the 1920-1922 agreement. This excludes boys 
receiving less than the $4.20 minimum. In the group perform- 
ing common labor are included: cagers, car runners, drivers, 
laborers, etc. In the skilled labor group are included black- 
smiths, bratticemen or carpenters, electricians, machinists, 
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masons, company miners, shaft men, timbermen, and track 
layers, but not helpers in any of these occupations. Finally, 
all occupations not covered in the common labor and skilled 
labor groups are listed as semi-skilled labor. 

The above mentioned groups — inside common, semi-skilled 
and skilled labor — are commonly known collectively as "day 
labor." In addition to these groups, a separate occupational 
classification has been made of contract miners, or miners who 
are employed upon a tonnage basis. A contract miner works by 
contract or agreement with the mining company, and in turn 
makes a separate agreement with his laborers or helpers. The 
bulk of the wages of contract miners' laborers are paid by the 
contract miners themselves. Under the 1920-1922 agreement, 
the rates paid to contract miners' laborers were placed on the 
same basis as those paid to company laborers, as regards the 
application of the 65% increase over the agreement of May, 
1916. In case, however, there was a margin between this rate 
of increase and the total increase of contract miners' helpers, 
the difference was to be paid by the operator. 1 The wages paid 
to contract miners, as shown in this investigation, do not in- 
clude wages paid to contract miners' laborers. 

Treatment of Wage Data 

This report deals first with money wages which must be 
distinguished from real wages, or the purchasing power of 
money wages. Wherever "earnings" is used, unless otherwise 
designated, it means the total money wages derived from labor 
services. In all cases, wage data cover the net earnings of the 
various groups designated. The charges for powder, tools, oil 
and other occupational supplies, have been deducted from the 
gross earnings. The subject is further discussed in a later 
chapter in this report. 2 

Wage data covering each of the occupational groups, the 
composite wages of inside men and outside men and the com- 
posite wages of all the wage earners covered have been divided 
into the following classifications: Average hourly earnings, 
weekly earnings, and semi-monthly earnings. Average hourly 
earnings are obtained by dividing the semi-monthly payroll in 
money for each group of wage earners by the total actual hours 

•Agreement, September 2, 1920, Section JE. 

2 See p. 3. 
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worked in each group. Average semi-monthly earnings are 
obtained by dividing the semi-monthly payroll in money by 
the total number of persons in each group of wage earners. 
Average weekly earnings are obtained by dividing the semi- 
monthly earnings by 2.166, the number of weeks contained in 
the semi-monthly period. 

The wage data in tables and charts are here given both in 
index numbers and in dollars and cents. The index numbers 
show rates of increase and decrease from various points, and 
further reflect the relative importance of wage changes in the 
different groups. 

Real earnings, or the relation of money wages to the cost 
of living, are discussed in Section VII. 

Treatment of Data on Hours of Work 
and Employment 

Since this investigation covered only the wage earners in 
the industry who worked within two days of the full time 
offered, the data given on hours show only the hours actually 
worked by such wage earners and do not give conclusive evi- 
dence regarding the average hours of employment among all 
wage earners. The average hours actually worked by this 
selected group, however, offer some indication of the trend of 
working hours during the period covered by the investigation. 
As a check upon this data reference should be made to the 
supplementary material mentioned on page 8, and to Section 
VIII. In addition, the figures given in the Appendix table, 
page 67, showing the average number of days worked per year 
by all wage earners in the industry, as set forth in official 
investigations, should be taken into consideration. 

In this report the average actual semi-monthly hours worked 
per wage earner were obtained by dividing the total man-hours 
of each group in the semi-monthly period by the total number 
of wage earners employed in that group. The average actual 
work week per wage earner was found by dividing the average 
actual semi-monthly hours by 2.166, the number of weeks in 
a semi-monthly period. 

In comparing the actual hours of work in 1914 with those of 
later periods, it must be remembered that in 1914 there was a 
standard nine-hour day, while in 1920-1921, the standard was 
an eight-hour day. 
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As contract miners work on a tonnage or contract basis, no 
record of hours is kept for this group. However, as a large pro- 
portion of the wage schedules received included, among other 
data, the number of contract miners' starts, or the number of 
times the contract miners entered the mine and started to work, 
in a semi-monthly period, it was felt that not to include this 
information in some form, would be a distinct loss to the report. 
Therefore, a method of determining the average hours worked 
by contract miners was attempted. A recent study of the 
average hours of contract miners made by the United States 
Department of Labor, covering the last half of the month 
ending March 31, 1920, showed that the contract miners 
worked, on the average, 7.4 hours per day. 1 Multiplying the 
number of contract miners' starts, during 1920 and 1921, by 
7.4, a total of contract miners' hours is determined. The aver- 
age hours are then found by dividing the total hours by the 
total number of contract miners. 

As the study of hours conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Labor did not include the 1914 period, eight hours 
per start has been taken as an average for 1914, as the industry 
was then on a nine-hour day basis. Since 7.4 hours, the average 
found during 1920-1921, is 92.2% of the hours in the eight-hour 
day, and eight hours is 88.8% of the hours in a nine-hour day, 
the approximation for the 1914 period is assumed to be as nearly 
accurate an estimate of the hours worked as can be found. 

Where the contract miners' starts were not given on the wage 
schedules, the number of contract miners have been multiplied 
by the number of times the breakers started during the period. 
Ninety-five per cent of this number is taken as an approximate 
number of contract miners' starts. In the section of this report 
which deals with the semi-monthly hours of contract miners, a 
table has been presented which shows that the contract miners 
who worked within two days of the full time in each semi- 
monthly period worked between 94.2% and 98.4% of the 
number of breaker starts. 2 The 95% approximation of the sum 
total of contract miners' starts would seem, therefore, to be a 
valid estimate. This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that 
records of operating companies indicate that contract miners, 

•Hours and Earnings in Anthracite and Bituminous Coal Mining, Bulletin 
No. 279, pp. 18 and 19. 
2 See p. 49. 
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working in every pay period in 1914, worked approximately 
91%, and in 1919, 94% of the total number of breaker starts 
offered. 

As the history of wage negotiations in the anthracite industry 
has shown that any estimate of contract miners' hours is, at 
best, an approximation, and as the above conclusions on contract 
miners' hours are also considered an estimate, all data relating 
to hours and hourly earnings of contract miners must be taken, 
at best, as an approximation. In this report, therefore, in 
all composite figures dealing with hours and hourly earnings, 
which involved contract miners, two composite figures have 
been given in each case; one, the total of all wage earners 
covered, including contract miners, and the other, the composite 
of all wage earners covered, excluding contract miners. By this 
method, the approximate figure, covering contract miners' 
hours, may be either included for what it is worth, or may 
be entirely disregarded. 

Extent of the Investigation 

The report covers approximately 47% of the operating com- 
panies, and 57% of the collieries in operation in October, 1921. 
Taking the total number of wage earners in the industry as 
157,000, the report covers about 60% of the employees in the 
anthracite industry. 

During the year 1920, the companies included in this report 
produced 64,548,525 tons out of 71,188,673 tons, or approxi- 
mately 91% of the total commercial production of all companies 
in the anthracite industry. 

Comparative figures taken at. different periods for the total 
commercial production of all companies covered in this report, 
the total commercial production of the whole industry, and the 
percentage of commercial production, are as follows: 



Period 


Commercial 
Production 
of Companies 
Included in 
This Report 


Total 

Commercial 

Production 

Entire 

Industry 


Percentage of 
Commercial 
Production 
Covered in 
This Report 


June, 1914 


6,098,920 tons 
5,867,862 tons 
5,757,620 tons 
5,965,278 tons 
5,771,596 tons 


6,477,138 tons 
6,263,913 tons 
6,008,974 tons 
6,287,091 tons 
6,099,071 tons 


94.2% 


Oct., 1920 


93.7% 


March, 1921 


95.8% 


June, 1921 


94.8% 


Oct., 1921 


94.6% 
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The extent of the investigation is summarized in Table 1. 

TABLE 1: NUMBER OF COMPANIES AND COLLIERIES COVERED, 

TOTAL EMPLOYMENT, AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK, AND AVERAGE 

NUMBER OF BREAKER STARTS 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 









Total 


Average 


Average 




Period 


Number 


Number of 


Number 


Hours 


Hours 




Last Half 


of Mining 


Collieries 


Wage 


of Work 


of Work 


Breaker 


Of 


Companies 


Covered 


Earners 
Employed* 


Monthly 
Period* 


Excluding 
Contract 
Miners* 


Starts per 
Colliery 


June, 1914... 


55 


187 


94,692 


107.4 


115.1 


11.6 


Oct., 1920. . . 


55 


186 


86,281 


104.1 


113.8 


11.8 


March, 1921 . 


55 


179 


88,941 


98.1 


107.3 


11.4 


June, 1921... 


55 


185 


94,830 


,103.7 


112.0 


12.5 


Oct., 1921... 


55 


179 


94,514 


103.3 


111.9 


11.8 



♦Includes only wage earners working within two days of the full time offered in the 
semi-monthly period. 
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II 

SUMMARY AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

At the outset, emphasis must be laid on the fact, as has 
already been stated in Section I of this report; that while the 
investigation aimed to ascertain a representative picture of 
wage levels in the anthracite industry, a certain class of em- 
ployees, including workers who shifted from occupation to 
occupation and from mine to mine, could not be embraced in 
the study. These include probably less than 20% of all the 
wage earners in the industry, according to such collateral evi- 
dence as the Board has been able to obtain. Due to these 
exclusions, comparisons could be made between wage earners in, 
anthracite mining and those in other industries only in respect 
to hourly earnings, whether expressed in money or in real 
earnings, that is, purchasing power of money earnings; for the 
exclusion of a comparatively small group of workers could at 
most make only a slight difference in average hourly earnings 
of all workers. 

The general results of this investigation may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

Wages 

1. Average hourly earnings of all the wage earners covered 
in June, 1914, were $.278; excluding contract miners, they 
were $.225. In October, 1921, hourly earnings had risen 162% 
to $.728; excluding contract miners, they had risen 166% to 
$.599. 

2. Average semi-monthly earnings in June, 1914, were 
$29.81; excluding contract miners, $25.92. In October, 1921, 
they had risen 152% to $75.18; excluding contract miners, 
158%, to $66.97. 

3. Average weekly earnings in June, 1914, were $13.76; 
excluding contract miners they were $11.97. In October, 1921, 
they had risen 152% to $34.71; excluding contract miners, 
158% to $30.92. 
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4. Since wage rates were fixed by the agreement made in 
September, 1920, which extended to April 1, 1922, average 
hourly earnings have not declined during the depression period, 
1920-1921. 

5. The increases from June, 1914, to October, 1921, in 
average hourly and semi-monthly earnings for surface labor 
have been far above those for underground workers. Hourly 
earnings of outside labor had risen 171%, and of inside labor 
163%; semi-monthly earnings of outside labor had risen 176%, 
and of inside labor 145%. 

6. The increases from June, 1914, to October, 1921, in 
average hourly and semi-monthly earnings for common and 
semi-skilled labor have been far above those for skilled labor. 
The increases in hourly earnings were: for inside common labor 
171%, outside common labor 189%; for inside semi-skilled 
labor 167%, outside semi-skilled labor 163%; for inside and 
outside skilled labor, 146%. The increases in semi-monthly 
earnings were: for inside common labor 156%, outside common 
labor 189%; for inside semi-skilled labor 144%, outside semi- 
skilled labor 169%; for inside skilled labor 129%, outside 
skilled labor 152%. 

7. The average wages of contract miners show only moderate 
increases in comparison with the increases for other groups, 
amounting to 158% in hourly earnings and 143% in semi- 
monthly earnings. 

Hours 

1. The average semi-monthly hours of work for wage earners 
covered in June, 1914, were 107.4; excluding contract miners, 
115.1. In October, 1921, they had fallen to 103.3; excluding 
contract miners, to 111.9. 

2. The hours worked by inside labor were considerably less 
than those worked by outside labor. 

3. Outside skilled labor worked the longest hours. The 
approximate hours of contract miners, who worked on a 
piece or tonnage basis, average much less than those of 
other groups of labor. 

4. The average hours of work per wage earner covered have 
declined little in the representative periods of 1920 and 1921 
(except in March, 1921, which was marked by Easter holidays), 
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but there was a marked decline between 1914 and 1920 due 
to the introduction of the eight-hour day. 

Employment 

1. Employment in the group covered by this investigation 
was at practically the same level in 1921 as in 1914, although 
fluctuations occurred in the intermediate periods. 

2. Total employment of inside labor declined slightly, while 
there was a small increase in that of total outside labor. 

3. The largest increase in employment occurred in outside 
skilled labor; the largest decrease occurred in inside common 
labor. 

Real Earnings 

The average real hourly and semi-monthly earnings, or the 
purchasing power of money earnings, of the wage earners 
covered, in October, 1921, show increases over June, 1914, of 
160% and 154% respectively. Real earnings increased materi- 
ally during 1921, due to the fact that actual money earnings 
remained at practically stationary levels while the cost of living 
declined. Real earnings of common labor, both inside and 
outside, have increased more since 1914 than those of any other 
group. 

Comparisons Between Railroad, Manufacturing and 
Anthracite Mining Wage Earnings 

1. On July 1,1914, the average 1 wage earner in anthracite 
mining earned $.278 per hour (excluding contract miners, 
$.225), while the average wage earner upon the railroads earned 
$.254, and in manufacturing, $.260. In June, 1921, the average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing were $.554, while in October, 
1921, they were $.588 upon the railroads and $.728 in anthracite, 
mining (excluding contract miners, $.599). 

2. Average hourly earnings of wage earners in anthracite 

mining, except contract miners, were lower than those of workers 

in manufacturing industries and on railroads in 1914, but were 

higher in 1921 than the other two groups. Hourly earnings of 

mine workers, exclusive of contract miners, rose 166% during 

this period, against 131% for railroad workers and 113% for 

manufacturing workers. 

'In all these comparisons it must be remembered that, for anthracite mining, 
only those wage earners who worked within two days of the full time offered 
are included. See first paragraph of Section II. 
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3. In manufacturing industries, real hourly earnings in June, 
1921, showed a 32% increase above 1914. Real hourly earnings 
of railroad workers in October, 1921, were 41% higher than in 
1914, while those of anthracite workers were 60% above 1914 
for all wage earners reported, and 62% exclusive of contract 
miners. 

In all three instances the cost of living representative of the 
whole country, as ascertained by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, was taken as the basis of calculation. 

4. The variations between earnings in manufacturing indus- 
tries, railroads and anthracite mining are particularly marked 
when changes in the earnings of common labor are considered. 
In this comparison, only outside common labor among the 
groups covered in anthracite mining has been used. In June, 
1914, the average hourly earnings of common labor were $.161 
on the railroads, $.183 in anthracite mining, and $.206 in 
manufacturing. In June, 1921, hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing had risen to $.448, while in October, 1921, the hourly 
earnings were $.383 upon the railroads, and $.528 in anthracite 
mining. The increase in hourly earnings of common labor in 
manufacturing industries from July, 1914, to July, 1921, was 
117%;' from June, 1914, through October, 1921, those of com- 
mon railroad laborers rose 138% and those of anthracite mine 
laborers 189%. 

5. The average real hourly earnings of common labor in 
manufacturing increased during these periods 34%, on the rail- 
roads 45%, and in anthracite mining 77%. 

Conclusion 

These comparisons show the more favorable position of the 
wage earners covered in this industry at the end of the period 
of this investigation. While there have been extensive wage 
reductions in manufacturing, and a reduction averaging 12>£% 
in wage rates of railroad labor, wages have remained at high 
levels in anthracite mining. The wage decline that has come 
in most basic industries, as a result of the economic depression 
and the necessary readjustment following the war and subse- 
quent abnormally active business periods, has hardly touched 
the workers in anthracite industry; for here wages and working 
conditions have 'been maintained in accordance with con- 
tractual agreements effective to April 1, 1922. 
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Ill 

HOURLY EARNINGS 

This section gives the results of the investigation as regards 
hourly earnings of the groups covered. The shifting of workers 
and other characteristics of the industry, already alluded to, 
appear not to be reflected in hourly earnings, or at most only to a 
slight degree in the averages for all workers in the industry. 
The hourly earnings of the restricted group given may there- 
fore be considered representative of hourly wage levels in the 
industry; whereas averages of semi-monthly or weekly earn- 
ings of the restricted group would be materially reduced if the 
earnings of the shifting and only partly employed were included 
as they were found on the anthracite companies' payrolls. 

For the same reasons, such hourly earnings may be more 
fairly compared with those in other industries than could semi- 
monthly or weekly earnings. Comparison has, therefore, been 
made in this report only between average hourly earnings in 
anthracite mining, as shown for the group of wage earners 
covered in this investigation, and hourly earnings of all wage 
earners in manufacturing industries and on the railroads. 

This comparison serves only to indicate the relative rewards 
for an hour's work in the industries covered, and it is fully 
recognized by the Board that it is the weekly earnings rather 
than hourly earnings that is important in measuring the rela- 
tive economic status of the worker. For reasons discussed 
above, however, the Board was unfortunately unable to pre- 
sent a comparative picture of weekly earnings for all wage 
earners in the anthracite industry. 

Composite 

The composite average hourly earnings of all wage earners 
covered in this investigation, including all inside and outside 
men, increased from $.278 in June, 1914, to $.728 in October 
1921, or 162%. The composite average hourly earnings, exclud- 
ing the contract miners, increased from $.225 in June, 1914, to 
$.599 in October, 1921, or 166%. As the data covering the com- 
pilation of hourly earnings for contract miners are an approxima- 
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CHART 1: COMPOSITE AVERAGE ACTUAL HOURLY EARNINGS, 

JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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tion 1 , composite figures, both including and excluding the 
average hourly earnings of contract miners, are presented. 
See Table 2 and Chart 1. 

In comparing hourly earnings of inside and outside mine 
workers, differences in the hazards of inside and outside tasks 
should be taken into consideration. 

TABLE 2: AVERAGE HOURLY, WEEKLY, AND SEMI-MONTHLY 

EARNINGS OF WAGE EARNERS WORKING WITHIN TWO DAYS OF 

THE FULL TIME OFFERED 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 



Period 

Last Half 

of 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly- 
Earnings 
Excluding 
Contract 
Miners 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 
Excluding 
Contract 
Miners 


Average 

Semi- 
Monthly 
Earnings 


Average 

Se mi- 
Monthly 
Earnings 
Excluding 
Contract 
Miners 


June, 1914. . . 
Oct., 1920. . . 
March, 1921 . 
June, 1921 . . . 
Oct., 1921... 


$.278 
.730 
.735 
.732 
.728 


$.225 
.595 
.597 
.600 
.599 


$13.76 
35.08 
33.31 
35.07 
34.71 


$11.97 
31.26 
29.58 
31.02 
30.92 


$29.81 
75.99 
72.16 
75.95 
75.18 


$25.92 
67.71 
64.08 
67.18 
66.97 



Index Numbers 



June, 1914... 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Oct., 1920... 


263 


264 


255 


261 


255 


261 


March, 1921 . 


264 


265 


242 


247 


242 


247 


June, 1921... 


263 


267 


255 


259 


255 


259 


Oct., 1921... 


262 


266 


252 


258 


252 


258 



Inside Labor 

Composite hourly earnings, including contract miners, in- 
creased from $.309 in June, 1914, to $.812 in October, 1921, or 
163%. The composite average actual hourly earnings of inside 
labor, excluding contract miners, increased from $.237 to $.625 
in October, 1921, or 164%. The wage level for composite earn- 
ings of inside labor remained practically stationary between 
October, 1920, and October, 1921. 

The average actual hourly earnings of common inside labor 
increased from $.220 in June, 1914, to $.596 in October, 1921, 
'See p. 12. 
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CHART 2: AVERAGE ACTUAL HOURLY EARNINGS, INSIDE LABOR, 

JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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or an increase of 171%; semi-skilled labor increased from 
$.232 to $.620, or 167%; skilled labor from $.275 to $.677, or an 
increase of 146%; while contract miners increased from $.410 
to $1,058, or 158%. The trends show that inside skilled labor 
increased relatively less than any' of the other inside groups, 
the largest increases being received by common labor, closely 
followed by semi-skilled labor. Table 3 and Chart 2 cover 
these data. 

DaIly Wages of Contract Miners 

As the hourly earnings of contract miners are an approxima- 
tion, the average earnings per contract miner, start have been 
ascertained. 'The actual payroll for contract miners for each 
semi-monthly period was divided by the total number of con- 
tract miners' starts, the result being the average earnings per 
start or daily wage. For each period, these earnings were as 
follows: 



Period 



June, 1914. . 
Oct., 1920. . 
March, 1921 
June, 1921 . . 
Oct., 1921.. 



Earnings per Start Index Number 



$3.46 


100 


8.17 


236 


7.97 


230 


7.83 


226 


7.91 


229 



This shows that the average daily wage of contract miners 
working within two days of the full time offered, increased 
129% from June, 1914, through October, 1921. 

Outside Labor 

The composite average actual hourly earnings of outside 
labor increased from $.210 in June, 1914, to $.570 in October, 
1921, or 171%. The composite average varied less than $.001 
in the period October, 1920, to October, 1921, inclusive. Com- 
mon outside labor increased from $.183 in June, 1914 to $.528 
in October, 1921, or 189%; semi-skilled labor increased from 
$.220 to $.579 during the same period, or 163%; while skilled 
labor increased from $.265 to $.653, or 146%. 

As in the inside labor group, the largest increases in outside 
labor have been received by common laborers. The wage in- 
creases of skilled labor have been less than those received by 
both common and semi-skilled labor. See Table 3 and Chart 3. 
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CHART 3: AVERAGE ACTUAL HOURLY EARNINGS, OUTSIDE LABOR, 

JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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Average Hourly Earnings for Group Covered in An- 
thracite Mining Compared with Those in Manufacturing 
and on Railroads 

The average hourly earnings in July, 1914, on the railroads 
were $.254; in manufacturing, $.26; in the groups covered in 
anthracite mining, $.225, without contract miners; and $.278 
with contract miners. In June, 1921, in manufacturing, the 
actual hourly earnings were $.554. In October, 1921, the hourly 
railroad earnings were $.588 and in anthracite mining, $.599, 
excluding contract miners, and $.728 including contract miners. 
The percentage increases in hourly earnings over 1914 for the 
three groups for these periods were: Manufacturing, 113%; rail- 
roads, 131%, and anthracite mining, 162%. Real wages in 
manufacturing rose 32% above 1914; upon railroads, 41%; and 
in anthracite mining, 60%. 7/ will be seen that the increase in 
the real hourly wage in the group covered in anthracite mining 
was almost double that in manufacturing. For discussion of real 
earnings see Section VII. 

Table 4 and Charts 4 and 5 make comparisons between 
hourly earnings of the entire male labor group, on railroads, 
in manufacturing and for those classes covered in this investi- 
gation in anthracite mining. 

Average Hourly Earnings of Common Labor in Group 

Covered in Anthracite Mining Compared with Common 

Railroad and Manufacturing Labor 

As the comparison of hazardous with less hazardous occupa- 
tions and industries may be open to question, a comparison is 
made between the common outside labor group in the group 
covered in anthracite mining and common labor upon the rail- 
roads and in manufacturing. By this method the element of 
occupational hazard is practically eliminated. 

Table 5 and Chart 6 show these comparisons and Table 6 
and Chart 7 compare the average hourly earnings of the com- 
mon outside labor in anthracite mining and twenty-three prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries. 

In June, 1914, the average hourly earnings of common labor 
on the railroads were $.161; in manufacturing, $.206; in the 
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CHART 4: ACTUAL HOURLY EARNINGS, ALL MALE LABOR, 
MANUFACTURING, CLASS I RAILROADS, AND GROUP COVERED IN 

ANTHRACITE MINING 
cmTs (National Industrial Conference Board) 
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CHART 5: "REAL" HOURLY EARNINGS, ALL MALE LABOR, MANU- 
FACTURING, CLASS I RAILROADS, AND GROUP COVERED IN 
ANTHRACITE MINING 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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CHART 6: AVERAGE ACTUAL HOURLY EARNINGS, COMMON LABOR, 

MANUFACTURING, CLASS I RAILROADS, AND GROUP COVERED IN 

ANTHRACITE MINING 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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group covered in anthracite mining $.183. In June, 1921, the 
hourly earnings of common labor in manufacturing were $.448, 
while on the railroads in October, 1921, the average was $.383, 
and in anthracite mining, $.528. Percentage increases for these 
periods, over 1914, were as follows: Manufacturing, 117%; rail- 
roads, 138%; anthracite mining, 189%. The real hourly earn- 
ings for manufacturing were 34% above 1914; upon railroads, 
45%; and in anthracite coal mining, 77%. 1 It will be noted that 
actual earnings, the percentage increases over 1914, and the 
real earnings for anthracite mining, are all far above those for 
manufacturing and the railroads. 

Conclusion 

* 

1. The composite average actual hourly earnings of the wage 

earners covered in this investigation show practically the same 

increases from June, 1914, to the end of October, 1921, whether 

the average hourly earnings of contract miners are included or 

■See Section VII. 
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CHART 7: AVERAGE ACTUAL HOURLY EARNINGS, COMMON 

LABOR, IN GROUP COVERED IN ANTHRACITE MINING, AND 26 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1921 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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TABLE 6: AVERAGE ACTUAL HOURLY EARNINGS, MALE UNSKILLED LABOR, 
23 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, AND ANTHRACITE MINING* 



(National Industrial Conference Board) 



Industry 



Male Unskilled 



Actual Hourly 
Earnings 



July. 
1914 



Peak 


June, 
1921 


$.528 


$.528 


.553 
.585 
.584 
.561 
.527 


.467 
.487 
.459 
.482 
.395 


.486 
.332 
.553 
.523 
.488 


.378 
.223 
.445 
.418 
.396 


.587 


.501 


.521 
.443 


.430 
.355 


.545 


.452 


.574 
.448 
.651 


.472 
.291 
.502 


.558 
.550 
.465 
.569 


.462 
.468 
.441 
.514 


.451 
.473 
.544 


.377 
.403 
.410 


.505 
.541 


.464 
.477 



Decline 
from Peak 



I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 



VI. 



VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 



XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 



XVII. 
XVIII. 



XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 



XXII. 
XXIII. 



Anthracite Mining 

Metal Trades 

Foundry and Machine Shop Products 

Automobile Manufacturing 

Agricultural Implement Manufacturing 

Electrical Apparatus Manufacturing 

Iron and Steel Manufacturing 

Textiles 

Cotton Manufacturing: 

(a) Cotton Manufacturing (North) 

(b) Cotton Manufacturing (South) 

Wool Manufacturing 

Silk Manufacturing 

Hosiery and Knit Goods 

Rubber 

Leather, Boots and Shoes 

Leather Tanning 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturing 

Meat Packing 

Chemicals and Paints 
Chemicals: 

(a) Chemical Manufacturing 

(b) Fertilizer Manufacturing 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturing 

Paper and Printing 
Paper Manufacturing: 

(a) Paper and Wood Pulp Manufacturing, 

(b) Paper Products Manufacturing 

Printing and Publishing — Book and Job 

Printing and Publishing — Newspaper 

Building Materials and Furniture 

Lumber and Millwork 

Furniture Manufacturing 

Brick and Tile Manufacturing 

Public Utilities 

Distribution and Generation of Electricity . . . 

Manufacture and Distribution of Gas 



$.183 

.217 
.226 
.217 
.220 
.185 



.165 
.100 
.187 
.201 
.162 

.217 



.201 
.182 



.182 



.217 
.192 
.252 



.207 
.190 
.195 
.293 



.191 
.168 
.220 



.239 
.208 



-15.6% 
-16.8% 
-21.4% 
-14.1% 
-25.0% 



-22.2% 
-32.8% 
-19.5% 
-14.3% 
-18.9% 

-14.7% 



-17.5% 
-19.9% 

-17.1% 



-17.8% 
-35.0% 
- 8.9% 



-17.2% 
-14.9% 

- 5.2% 

- 9.7% 



-16.4% 
-14.8% 
-24.6% 



- 8.1% 
-11.8% 



♦Outside common labor working within two days of the full time offered, 
taken from Research Report No. 45. P- 27. 



Data for other industries 
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excluded from the data. In the former case, the increase was 
162%, in the latter case 166%. 

2. The average actual hourly earnings of outside labor in- 
creased more than those of inside labor; namely, 171% for the 
former, as against 163% for the latter. 

3. Common labor and semi-skilled labor in both the inside 
and outside labor groups have received larger increases in the 
period of this report than skilled labor. Hourly earnings of 
inside common labor increased 171%, of outside common labor 
189%, of inside semi-skilled 167%, and of outside semi-skilled 
163%, while those of skilled labor, both inside and outside, 
increased 146%. 

4. Both actual and real hourly earnings in the group covered 
in anthracite mining in October, 1921, were far above those in 
manufacturing and on the railroads. 

% 5. The percentages of increase over 1914 in the groupcovered 
in the anthracite mining industry, in hourly earnings, were far 
greater than those in manufacturing and on the railroads. 
6. Common outside labor in the group covered in the an- 
thracite mining industry under the 1920-22 agreement received 
far higher actual earnings, and greater purchasing power, than 
the common laborer working upon the railroads or in manu- 
facturing. 
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IV 

SEMI-MONTHLY EARNINGS 

Composite 

The composite average actual semi-monthly earnings of the 
wage earners included in this report increased from $29.81 in the 
last half of June, 1914, to $75.18 in the last half of October, 1921, 
an increase of 152%. Excluding contract miners, the increase 
was from $25.92 to $66.97, or 158%. The trend of semi-monthly- 
earnings shows practically a sustained level throughout the period 
October, 1920-October, 1921, inclusive, except for a depression 
in March, 1921, when semi-monthly earnings dropped to $72.16. 
This was due mainly to the fact that this half-monthly period 
included the Easter holidays. Tables 2 and 7, and Chart 8 
present these composite semi-monthly earnings. 

Inside Labor 

The composite average actual semi-monthly earnings of 
inside labor increased from $31.68 in the last half of June, 1914, 
to $77.73 in October, 1921, or 145%. In March, 1921, the semi- 
monthly earnings dropped to $75.01, due to the drop in the 
average hours of work. Excluding contract miners, the increase 
was from $26.53 to $65.20, or 146%. 

The peak of semi-monthly earnings occurred in June, 1921, 
when an average of $79.37 was earned. In general, the com- 
posite semi-monthly earnings of inside labor have averaged 
about $78.00 throughout the period, October, 1920, to October, 
1921, inclusive. 

The average actual semi-monthly earnings of common labor 
increased from $23.71 in the last half of June, 1914, to $60.80 in 
the last half of October, 1921, or 156%; semi-skilled labor 
increased, during the same period, from $26.95 to $65.86, or 
144%; skilled labor increased from $31.47 to $71.92, or 129%; 
contract miners increased from $37.65 to $91.37, or 143%. 
As in the case of hourly earnings, Table 7 and Chart 9 show that 
the greatest increases were received by common and semi- 
skilled labor. 
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CHART 8: COMPOSITE AVERAGE SEMI-MONTHLY EARNINGS 

JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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CHART 9: AVERAGE SEMI-MONTHLY EARNINGS, INSIDE LABOR, 
JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 
(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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Outside Labor 

Composite average actual semi-monthly earnings of out- 
side labor increased from $25.10 in June, 1914, to $69.16 in the 
last half of October, 1921, or 176%. The decline of March, 
1921, was not fully recovered in June, 1921. 

The average semi-monthly earnings of outside common labor 
increased from $21.40 in June, 1914, to $61.75 in October, 1921, 
or 189%; semi-monthly earnings of outside semi-skilled labor 
increased from $26.79 to $71.95 in the same period, or 169%, 
while skilled labor increased from $33.22 to $83.74, or 152%. 

Here again, as shown in Table 7 and Chart 10, the percentage 
of increase in earnings sustained by skilled labor was lower than 
that of semi-skilled and common labor. 



Weekly Earnings 

Average actual weekly earnings have been found by dividing 
the average actual semi-monthly earnings by 2.166, the number 
of weeks in the half-month period. As this division is by a 
constant figure, the average weekly earnings reflect the same 
increases over 1914 as do semi-monthly earnings. See Table 8. 



Conclusion 

1. The increase in average actual semi-monthly earnings 
of the wage earners covered in this investigation (152%) was 
lower than that of average actual hourly earnings (162%) in 
the period from June, 1914, through October, 1921. 

2. The semi-monthly earnings of outside labor increased 
more (176%) than the semi-monthly earnings for inside 
labor (145%). 

3. The semi-monthly earnings of outside labor were lower 
($69.16) than for inside labor ($77.73) in October, 1921. 

4. The semi-monthly earnings of common and semi-skilled 
labor in both the inside and outside groups, increased more 
rapidly from the last half of June, 1914, through October, 1921, 
than for skilled groups. 
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CHART 10: AVERAGE SEMI-MONTHLY EARNINGS, OUTSIDE LABOR, 

JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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General Summary of Wages 

1. The increase of hourly earnings since 1914 is above the 
increase in semi-monthly earnings, due principally to the effect 
of the eight-hour day. 

2. The percentage of increase in both hourly and semi- 
monthly earnings has been greater for outside workers than 
for inside workers. 

3. In both inside and outside groups, the percentage of 
increase for common and semi-skilled labor was above that 
for skilled labor. 
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V 
NUMBERS EMPLOYED AND MINE ACTIVITY 

In 1914, the United States Geological Survey reported 
179,679 wage earners employed in the anthracite industry. 
For the year 1920, the United States Geological Survey 
estimated an average of 145,074 employees in the industry. It 
is generally accepted that there has been an increase of several 
thousand since 1920 and the Anthracite Bureau of Information 
estimates the total number of wage earners in this industry 
in 1921 at 156,845. 

It must be borne in mind that in its discussion of employment 
the present investigation has not included several large groups 
of wage earners; for it does not cover clerical forces, foremen or 
sub-foremen, boys, or wage earners who worked less than 
within two days of the full time offered within the semi-monthly 
period. It is estimated that this provision would reduce the 
total of 157,000 wage earners to between 125,000 and 130,000. 
Of these, the report covered slightly more than 94,000 in 
October, 1921. 

All data contained in this report, as shown in Table 1, are 
from identical mining companies, so that the employment 
figures reflect total changes in the payrolls from June, 1914, 
through October, 1921. In June, 1914, 55 mining companies, 
which were then operating 187 collieries, reported 94,692 wage 
earners in the groups covered in this investigation. By Octo- 
ber, 1920, the number of collieries in operation had dropped to 
186, and the number of wage earners employed in these groups 
had fallen to 86,281, indicating the effect of the economic depres- 
sion. In March, 1921, the number of collieries operating had 
dropped still further to 179, but the number of wage earners 
employed, of the classes covered, had increased to 88,941. In 
June, 1921, the number of collieries operating had increased 
again to- 185, and the number of wage earners to 94,830. In 
the last half of October, 1921, operation declined to 179 collieries, 
but employment remained practically at the June, 1921 level, 
with 94,514 wage earners in the group included in this report. 
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CHART 11: TOTAL NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED, IN 

THE GROUPS COVERED, JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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The anthracite industry has thus been characterized by a 
sustained level of employment during the period of industrial 
depression. 

Inside and Outside Labor Contrasted 
It will be seen by studying Table 9, and Chart 11, that there 
are approximately two men employed inside the mines to one 
man employed outside. In the last half of June, 1914, the 55 
mining companies covered in this report reported 67,817 inside 
wage earners. In October, 1921, this number had dropped to 
66,428 wage earners. On the other hand, during the same 
period, total outside labor in the group covered in this investiga- 
tion increa'sed from 26,875 to 28,086 wage earners. In other 
words, total inside labor decreased, while total outside labor 
increased, the increase in outside labor being relatively larger 
than the decrease in inside labor. The index number for the 
period October, 1921, based on June, 1914, is 98 for total 
inside labor employed, and 105 for total outside labor employed. 

Inside Labor 

Among the inside labor groups, common labor decreased 
10%, and semi-skilled labor only 4% from June, 1914, through 
October, 1921. During the same period, skilled labor increased 
3% and contract miners, 1%. These fluctuations in employ- 
ment are interesting in view of the fact that hourly earnings of 
the common a,nd semi-skilled groups increased more during 
1914-21 than those of skilled labor and contract miners. Many 
common laborers have probably become semi-skilled or skilled 
wage earners, and have not been replaced by an equal group of 
common laborers. The number of contract miners, on the 
other hand, remained practically the same. On the whole, the 
slight drop in employment in the inside group may be due to 
the fact that the hazards of the occupation, working conditions, 
and high wage increases in surface work may have turned pro- 
spective wage earners away from the inside labor jobs. 

Outside Labor 

Contrasting employment in the three groups of outside labor, 
semi-skilled labor declined 3%, while common labor increased 
2%, and skilled labor 21%. The increase in common labor is 
practically negligible, but the increase in outside skilled labor 
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is very marked. This may be partially accounted for by the 
infusion of semi-skilled workers into the skilled group, and by 
the increased demand for skilled workers to operate an increasing 
amount of surface machinery. 

Conclusions on Numbers Employed 

1. Employment in 1921, in the.group covered in this investi- 
gation, was at approximately the same level as in 1914. 

2. Inside labor decreased slightly (2%), outside labor in- 
creased slightly (5%). 

3. Common inside labor shows the greatest decline of any 
occupational group, while the greatest increase occurred in 
outside skilled labor. 

4. The number of contract miners has remained practically 
constant. 

Mine Activity 

In order to indicate the degree of plant or mine activity, the 
term "number of breaker starts" has been used. This refers to 
the number of times the breaker has been started within a semi- 
monthly period, not the amount of time that the breaker has 
operated. If, in a semi-monthly period, the number of breaker 
starts has been 12 or 13, it indicates that the mine has been at 
full activity, while if the number drops to 6 or 7, it is evident 
that there has been a curtailment of mine activity due to various 
causes, such as strikes, temporary disagreements, mine dis- 
ability, loss of time due to market conditions, car shortage, etc. 
The analysis of these causes does not lie within the scope of 
this report. Table 1 shows that the average number of breaker 
starts per colliery in the last half of June, 1914, was 11.6. In 
October, 1920, they had increased to 11.8, but declined to 
1 1 .4 in March, 1921 . Increased production brought the average 
up to 12.5 in June, 1921, followed by a decline to 11.8 in October, 
1921. 
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VI 

HOURS OF WORK 

In considering the data in this section it must be understood 
that they give the hours actually worked only by those wage 
earners who worked all but two days, or longer, in the semi- 
monthly period. The average actual hours worked by all 
wage earners will be less than those of the group here studied, 
but how much the hours of work shown may have been altered 
by the exclusion of the shifting group of wage earners could 
not be ascertained without more data than were available to 
the Board. 1 From the social point of view it is the actual time 
worked by each wage earner in an industry that is important. 
The results of the present investigation indicate that the se- 
lected groups of wage earners covered worked nearly the full 
number of days offered, and in most cases worked overtime. The 
full hours offered in the industry, however, cannot be accurately 
estimated because the standard working day, which was nine 
hours in 1914 and eight hours in 1920 and 1921, does not apply 
to all wage earners alike, since some classes, like pumpmen, 
worked twelve hours a day. Again, the hours of contract miners 
can only be approximated, as described on page 12. 

Composite 

The average hours of work for wage earners covered in this 
report, including contract miners, for the semi-monthly period 
in 1914 were 107.4. In October, 1920, the average hours de- 
clined to 104.1, with a still further decrease in March, 1921, to 
98.1. The latter decline is directly attributable to Easter holi- 
days occurring in this period. In June, 1921, the hours had 
increased to 103.7, followed by a slight decline in October, 1921, 
to 103.3 hours. Excluding the hours of contract miners, the 
average hours in the last half of June, 1914, were 115.1, and 
had fallen in October, 1921, to 111.9. The general trend of 
the hours is approximately the same whether contract miners 
are included or excluded. It will be seen by analyzing these 
trends that the average hours of work of those wage earners 

"See Section VIII. 
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who worked within two days of the full time offered in each 
semi-monthly period, have been close to full time. In making 
any comparison in the full-time hours, it must be remembered 
that in 1914 there was a standard nine-hour day and during 
1920-1921 a standard eight-hour day. 

Tables 1 and 10, and Chart 12, show the average actual semi- 
monthly hours, and Tables 1 and 11 show the average actual 
weekly hours. • 

Inside and Outside Average Hours of Work 
Compared 

An analysis of Table 10 shows longer hours for outside labor 
than for inside labor. This is due to the fact that the outside 
labor group includes engineers, pumpmen, and other skilled 
wage earners whose duties call for the constant operation of 
machinery. 

table 10: average actual semi-monthly hours of work 
of wage earners working within two days of full time 

offered 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
Inside Labor 



Period 

Last Half 

of 


Composite 


Composite 
Excluding 
Contract 

Miners 


Common 
Labor 


Semi- 
skilled 
Labor 


Skilled 
Labor 


Contract 
Miners 


June, 1914. . . 
Oct., 1920. . . 
March, 1921 . 
June, 1921 . . . 
Oct., 1921... 


102.5 
94.6 
90.8 
97.1 
95.7 


111.7 
104.5 
100.8 
106.1 
104.3 


107.6 
101.2 
99.4 
108.6 
102.0 


116.4 
106.7 
102.1 
102.2 
106.1 


114.3 
107.4 
101.7 
106.4 
106.2 


91.9 
84.1 
80.2 
87.4 
86.4 



Outside Labor 



June, 1914.. 
Oct., 1920. . 
March, 1921 
June, 1921 . . 
Oct., 1921.. 



119.8 




116.6 


122.0 


125.5 


123.8 




118.8 


128.8 


129.9 


115.2 




111.7 


117.0 


121.7 


119.3 




117.7 


118.7 


123.7 


121.3 




117.0 


124.2 


128.2 
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CHART 12: AVERAGE ACTUAL SEMI-MONTHLY HOURS WORKED, 

AMONG WAGE EARNERS COVERED, AND INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 

LABOR, JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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TABLE 11: AVERAGE ACTUAL WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK OF 
WAGE EARNERS WORKING WITHIN TWO DAYS OF FULL TIME 

OFFERED 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 

Inside Labor 



Period 

Last Half 

of 


Composite 


Composite 
Excluding 
Contract 

Miners 


Common 
Labor 


Semi- 
skilled 
Labor 


Skilled 
Labor 


Contract 
Miners 


June, 1914. . . 
Oct., 1920. . . 
March, 1921 . 
June, 1921... 
Oct., 1921... 


47.3 
43.7 
41.9 
44.8 
44.2 


51.6 
48.2 
46.5 
49.1 
48.2 


49.7 
46.7 
45.9 
50.1 

47.1 


53.7 
49.2 
47.1 
47.2 
49.0 


52.7 
49.6 
46.9 
49.1 
49.0 


42.4 
38.8 
37.0 
40.4 
39.9 



Outside Labor 



June, 1914. . . 


55.3 




53.8 


56.3 


57.9 




Oct., 1920. . . 


57.2 




54.8 


59.5 


60.0 




March, 1921 . 


53.2 




51.6 


54.0 


56.2 




June, 1921 . . . 


55.1 




54.3 


54.8 


57.1 




Oct., 1921... 


56.0 




54.0 


57.3 


59.2 





Inside Labor 

In June, 1914, the average for a semi-monthly period in 
the inside group was 102.5 hours. In October, 1921, these 
hours had dropped to 95.7. Excluding contract miners, the 
average hours in June, 1914, were 111.7. In October, 1920, 
they had fallen to 104.5, followed by a further decline in March, 
1921, to 100.8. In June, 1921, the hours had increased to 
106.1, followed by a decline in October to 104.3. The influ- 
ence of the shorter hours of contract miners can be readily 
seen in the composite hours. 

Turning to the various occupational groups, it will be seen 
that common, semi-skilled and skilled inside labor worked from 
100 to 107 hours during the period, October, 1920-October, 1921, 
inclusive. During the period from June, 1914, through October, 
1921, common inside labor declined 5.6 hours, semi-skilled labor, 
10.3 hours, skilled labor, 8.1 hours. The decline in hours has 
been more marked in the semi-skilled and skilled groups, there- 
fore, than among common labor. 

Contract miners' hours derived as described in Section I 
show an average of 91.9 hours in June, 1914. In October, 
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1920, the hours had dropped to 84.1, followed by a further 
decline in March, 1921, to 80.2. In June, 1921, these had 
increased to 87.4, and in October, 1921, declined to 86.4. While 
the contract miners' work is on a tonnage basis, the influence 
of the shorter workday is also seen in this group. 

To give a further indication of the amount of employment 
among contract miners who worked within two days of the full 
time offered within each semi-monthly period, the average 
number of starts per contract miner has been ascertained by 
dividing the total number of contract miners' starts by the 
number of contract miners. The following table shows the 
average number of starts per contract miner, the average 
breaker starts per colliery and the percentage of the breaker 
starts worked by the contract miner: 



Period 


Average 

Starts 

per 

Contract 
Miner* 


Average 
Breaker 
Starts 

per 
Colliery 


Percentage 
of Breaker 

Starts 

Worked by 

Contract 

Miner* 


June, 1914 


10.9 
11.5 
11.2 
11.9 
11.6 


11.6 
11.8 
11.4 
12.5 
11.8 


94.2% 
97.2% 
98.3% 
95.2% 
98.4% 


Oct., 1920 


March, 1921 


June, 1921 

Oct., 1921 





*Contract miners working within two days of the full time offered. 



Outside Labor 

Common outside labor worked an average of 116.6 hours in 
June, 1914. During the period from October 1920, through 
October 1921, these hours increased, except during March, 
1921, as the average hours in October, 1921, were 117. Semi- 
skilled labor increased from 122 hours in June, 1914, to 128.8 
in October, 1920. Declines occurred during March and June, 
1921, followed by an increase in October, 1921, to 124.2 hours. 
Skilled laborers' hours increased from 125.5 in June, 1914, to 
129.9 hours in October, 1920. Declines occurred during March 
and June, 1921, followed by an increase in October, 1921, to 
128.2 hours. 

During the period from June, 1914, through October, 1921, 
the increases in hours for the three groups were as follows: com- 
mon labor, .1; semi-skilled labor, 2.2; and skilled labor, 2.7. 
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The tendency, therefore, in outside labor has been for an increase 
in hours during the last seven and a half years. 

Conclusion on Hours of Work. 

1 . The average hours of work for the wage earners covered 
in this investigation remained fairly steady during the last 
seven and a half years. 

2. Considerable decline occurred between June, 1914, and 
October, 1920, due to the introduction of the standard eight- 
hour day. 

3. The hours of inside labor decreased, while those of outside 
labor increased. 

4. The hours of inside labor are considerably below those of 
outside labor. 

5. The estimated hours of contract miners are far below 
those of any other group, while the hours of semi-skilled and 
skilled outside labor are considerably above those of any other 
group. 
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VII 

MONEY EARNINGS, COST OF LIVING AND 
"REAL" EARNINGS 

So far, this report has dealt only with hourly, weekly and 
semi-monthly money earnings. Such data, however, do not 
reflect the economic status of the wage earners in the various 
periods covered. This can be shown only by a study of money 
earnings in relation to the cost of living in order to ascertain 
the purchasing power of wages received, or in other words, to 
determine the real earnings. Thus, whereas a weekly wage of 
$10 would buy one living at the time when a wage earner's cost 
of living was $10 a week, an increased weekly wage of $15 at a 
later time would buy one and a half livings, if the cost of living 
remained stationary, or would buy one living with an increase in 
the cost of living to $15 a week, or would buy only three-quarters 
of a living if the cost of living should have risen to $20 a week. 

In Charts 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, hourly and semi-monthly 
earnings for all the wage earners covered in this investigation 
and also for the various inside and outside groups, together with 
the changes in the cost of living for the country as a whole, as 
ascertained by the National Industrial Conference Board, 1 have 
been compared, and by means of this comparison changes in 
real wages during the periods studied are brought out. Com- 
parisons of wage changes in a specific industry like anthracite 
mining, with changes in the cost of living for the country 
as a whole serve, in a general way, to reflect the real wages. 

To secure greater accuracy, however, it would be desirable 
to study the cost of living within the anthracite region itself, 
and to compare the fluctuations in this region with the fluctua- 
tions of the cost of living for the country as a whole. This has 
already been done by the National Industrial Conference 
Board through an extensive study of the cost of living in the 
anthracite district. 2 An examination of the figures in this 
survey shows that the decline in the cost of living in the anthra- 
cite region, during 1920-21, was approximately the same as 
that for the country as a whole. Therefore, in this report, it 

'See Research Reports Nos. 9, 14, 17, 19, 25, 28, 30, 33, 36, 39, 44. 
"See Special Report No. 21. 
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CHART 13: "MONEY" EARNINGS AND "REAL" EARNINGS,* 

JUNE, 1914^0CTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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is felt that comparison of money earnings with the national cost 
of living gives practically as reliable a picture of real wages in 
the anthracite district as would a comparison with the local 
cost of living; besides it permits of direct comparison of real 
hourly earnings with those in other basic industries. 

In a discussion of real wages, it must be remembered that the 
money wages given in this investigation are net earnings, and 
that deductions from the gross earnings of miners have been 
made for explosives, oil, etc. 1 

Tables 12 and 13 show index numbers of real hourly and semi- 
monthly earnings for all the wage earners covered, and for 
inside and outside labor. In these figures it will be noted that 
the July, 1914 cost of living figure has been used as the base for 
comparison with earnings for the last half of June, 1914, so that 
both these sets of figures represent conditions on July 1, 1914. 
Starting in July, 1914, with index number 100 for cost of living, 
for money wages and real wages, in October, 1920, the cost of 
living had risen to an index figure of 197.3. The index of 
hourly earnings of all wage earners covered, including contract 
miners, had risen to 263. Thus the index of real hourly earn- 
ings in October, was 133. In March, 1921, the index of real 
hourly earnings for all wage earners covered, including contract 
miners, had risen to 156, and continued to increase through 
June, 1921, so that in October, 1921, it stood at 160, or 60% 
above 1914. Excluding contract miners, the index for real 
hourly earnings in October, 1921, was 162, or 62% above 1914. 

Turning now to real semi-monthly earnings, we find the index 
number of all wage earners covered, including contract miners, 
in October, 1920, was 129; or excluding contract miners, 132. 
The real wages continued to increase during the next months, 
for in March, 1921, the index stood at 143; in June, 1921, at 
158; followed by a slight decline in October, 1921, to 154. 
Excluding contract miners the index number for October, 1921, 
was 158. In other words, in October, 1921, real weekly earnings 
stood 54% above 1914. 

The investigation, therefore, shows in October, 1921, a real 
hourly wage 60%, and a real semi-monthly or weekly wage 54% 
above 1914. The whole comparison of the trends shows that 
since the cost of living has been steadily declining from the 
peak of July, 1920, and since there has been no reduction in the 

'See page 10. . 
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CHART 14: "MONEY" EARNINGS AND "REAL" EARNINGS, INSIDE 

LABOR, JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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CHART 15: "MONEY" EARNINGS AND "REAL" EARNINGS, OUTSIDE 

LABOR, JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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wages of anthracite miners, the real wage has constantly- 
mounted. 

"Real" Hourly Earnings 
(a) Inside Labor 
The index of real hourly earnings for all inside labor covered, 
including contract miners, rose from 136 in October, 1920, to 
161 in October, 1921. At the latter period, the index of real 
hourly earnings, exclusive of contract miners, stood at the same 
figure (161). In other words, the real hourly earnings of all 
inside labor were 61% above 1914. 



TABLE 12: "REAL" HOURLY EARNINGS OF WAGE EARNERS 

WORKING WITHIN TWO DAYS OF THE FULL TIME OFFERED V 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 

Inside Labor 



Outside Labor 



Period 

Last Half 

of 


Composite 


Composite 
Excluding 
Contract 

Miners 


Common 
Labor 


Semi- 
skilled 
Labor 


Skilled 
Labor 


Contract 

Miners 


June, 1914. . . 
Oct., 1920. . . 
March, 1921 . 
June, 1921... 
Oct., 1921 . . . 


100 
136 
158 
163 
161 


100 
133 
1S6 
164 
161 


100 
137 
161 
167 
166 


100 
135 
158 
166 
163 


100 
122 
145 
154 
150 


100 
137 
159 
161 
158 



June/1914. . 
Oct., 1920. . 
March, 1921 
June, 1921.. 
Oct., 1921 . . 





100 




100 


100 


100 




137 




146 


133 


125 




161 




170 


156 


146 




167 




179 


162 


152 




166 




177 


161 


150 



Composite 



June, 1914.. 
Oct., 1920. . 
March, 1921 
June, 1921 . . 
Oct., 1921.. 



100 


100 








133 


134 








156 


157 








162 


165 






, 


160 


162 









Turning to the various groups, we find in October, 1921, the 
real hourly earnings of common labor 66% above 1914; those of 
semi-skilled labor, 63%; those of skilled labor, 50%; and those 
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CHART 16: "REAL" HOURLY .AND SEMI-MONTHLY EARNINGS, 

INSIDE LABOR, JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 

"REAL" HOURLY EABNINGS 
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of contract miners, 58%. Common labor, therefore, under the 
1920-1922 agreement was relatively better off on a percentage 
basis than either the skilled group or contract miners. 

(b) Outside Labor 
The index of real hourly earnings for outside labor increased 
from 137 in October, 1920, to 166 in October, 1921, or 66% 
above 1914. The real hourly earnings of outside labor were 
higher, therefore, than those of inside labor (61%). Turning to 
the various groups within outside labor, we find in October, 
1921, the real hourly earnings of common labor 77% above 
1914; semi-skilled labor, 61%; skilled labor, 50%. These com- 
parisons illustrate clearly the .large increases given to common 
labor. (See Chart 17.) 

"Real" Semi-Monthly Earnings 
(a) Inside Labor 

The index of real semi-monthly earnings for inside labor, 
including contract miners, rose from 126 in October, 1920, 
to 155 in June, 1921, and declined in October, 1921, to 150. 
The changes in real earnings are approximately the same if 
contract miners are excluded. In other words, the real semi- 
monthly earnings of inside labor in October, 1921, were 
50% above 1914. Turning to the various groups of inside 
labor, we find in October, 1921, the real semi-monthly earn- 
ings of common labor 56% above 1914, semi-skilled labor 
49%, skilled labor 40%, and contract miners 48%. 

(b) Outside Labor 
The index of real semi-monthly earnings of outside labor 
increased from 142 in October, 1920, to 169 in October, 1921, 
or 69% above 1914. The increases for the various occupational 
groups in October, 1921 were, for common labor, 77% above 
1914; for semi-skilled labor, 64%; and for skilled labor, 54%. 

Conclusion 

Real hourly and semi-monthly wages of all wage earners 
covered in this investigation show great advances over 1914, 
amounting to 60% in real hourly earnings and 54% in real 
semi-monthly earnings. 
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TABLE 13: "REAL" SEMI-MONTHLY EARNINGS OF WAGE EARNERS 

WHO WORKED WITHIN TWO DAYS OF THE FULL TIME OFFERED 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 

Inside Labor 



Period 

Last Half 

of 


Composite 


Composite 
Excluding 
Contract 

Miners 


Common 
Labor 


Semi- 
skilled 
Labor 


Skilled 
Labor 


Contract 
Miners 


June, 1914. . . 
Oct., 1920. . . 
March, 1921 . 
June, 1921... 
Oct., 1921... 


100 
126 
140 
155 
150 


100 
125 
140 
155 
150 


100- 
129 
148 
169 
156 


100 
124 
139 
146 
149 


100 
115 
129 
143 
140 


100 
125 
139 
153 
148 



Outside Labor 



June, 1914. . 
Oct., 1920. . 
March, 1921 
June, 1921 . . 
Oct., 1921.. 



100 




100 


100 


100 


142 




149 


140 


129 


155 




162 


150 


142 


167 




179 


158 


150 


169 




177 


164 


154 



Composite 



June, 1914. . 
Oct., 1920. . 
March, 1921 
June, 1921.. 
Oct., 1921 . . 



100 


100 








129 


132 








143 


146 








158 


160 








154 


158 









1 . While the cost of living has declined approximately 20% 
from the peak in July, 1920, to October, 1921, wages remained 
at approximately the. same levels, thereby constantly increas- 
ing real earnings. 

2. Real hourly earnings have increased more rapidly than 
real semi-monthly earnings. 

3. The real hourly and semi-monthly earnings of inside labor 
have increased less than the real earnings of outside labor. 

4. The real earnings of common labor have increased more 
rapidly than those of semi-skilled and skilled labor. 
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CHART 17: "REAL" HOURLY AND SEMI-MONTHLY EARNINGS, 

OUTSIDE LABOR, JUNE, 1914-OCTOBER, 1921, INCLUSIVE 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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VIII 
SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 

As noted in Section II, information covering all wage earners 
was not furnished by the anthracite mining companies. The 
effect of excluding certain groups of wage earners from the 
Conference Board's investigation and the necessity of having 
fuller information on the proportion of shifting or part-time 
workers in the industry to determine how representative of the 
industry these hours of work and earnings of a selected group 
are, have been pointed out in various places in this report. 
As an indication of the difference that might result from taking 
only those wage earners who worked within two days of the full 
time offered, as contrasted with results from taking all wage 
earners whose names appeared on the payroll, this section pre- 
sents certain supplementary material supplied by a single 
anthracite mining company. 

This material contrasts the results derived by taking all wage 
earners on the payroll of one company at two periods of the 
investigation with those obtained by taking only those wage 
earners who worked within two days of the full time offered. 

This supplementary information is offered only as a general 
guide in estimating the comprehensiveness and representative 
character of the data from all companies covered in this report 
as shown in the preceding sections. It is naturally inevitable 
that the difference between the results obtained by these 
methods will vary according to companies. To indicate the 
difference that might have resulted in the picture of wage 
earning conditions in the anthracite industry if full information 
covering all wage earners could have been contrasted with that 
covering only those wage earners who worked within two days 
of the full time offered, it would be necessary to obtain similar 
data for all the companies covered in this investigation. 

Group A of Table 14 shows employment, earnings and hours 
of employees who worked within two days of the full time offered 
in the collieries of one company and Group B of this table 
shows the number employed, earnings and hours worked for 
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all wage earners whose names appeared on the company's payroll 
in the semi-monthly base period in 1914, and in the final semi- 
monthly period in October, 1921. 



In June, 1914, these groups compared as follows: 





Number 
Employed 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Semi- 
Monthly 
Earnings 


Average 

Hours 

Worked 


Group A 
All employees whose names ap- 


6679 


$.2789 


#28.10 


100.8 


Group B 
Employees who worked only with- 
in two days of the full time 


5714 


$.2735 


$30.17 


110.3 



In October, 1921, these two sets of data were as follows: 





Number 
Employed 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 

Semi- 

Monthly 

Earnings 


Average 

Hours 

Worked 


Group A 
All employees whose names ap- 


6307 


$.7068 


$67.70 


95.8 


Group B 
Employees who worked only with- 
in two days of the full time 


5281 


$.6918 


$71.92 


104.0 



The portion of wage earners in the employ of this company 
eliminated by the method of taking only those who worked 
within two days of the full time offered, ranged from 14.4% 
in June, 1914 to 16.3% in October, 1921. In June, 1914, 
85.6% of the total number of wage earners worked within two 
days of the full time offered, and in October, 1921, the per- 
centage was 83.7%. This agrees substantially with the estimate 
from Government figures of the proportion of wage earners in the 
entire industry who worked within two days of the full time 
offered. 
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In regard to average hourly earnings, the inclusion of all 
wage earners employed by this company results in slightly 
higher averages. In June, 1914; average hourly earnings were 
$.2789 for the whole group, as contrasted with $.2735 for the 
selected group, an actual difference of $.0054, or 1.9%. In 
October, 1921, the average hourly earnings of all employees 
were $.7068, of the selected group, $.6918, or a difference of 
$.015 or 2.13%. These slight divergences would seem to con- 
firm the statement made in Section III that it makes little 
difference in the calculation of average hourly earnings whether 
all wage earners or only the selected group are covered. 

In June, 1914, the average semi-monthly earnings of all 
wage earners were $28.10. The earnings of the selected group 
were $30.17. The earnings of the selected group were, there- 
fore, $2.07, or 7.4% higher in June, 1914 than those of all 
wage earners. In October, 1921, the average semi-monthly 
earnings of the selected group were $71.92, while the average 
earnings of all wage earners were $67.70. The earnings of the 
selected group were therefore $4.22, or 6.23% higher than 
those of all employees. The difference between the selected 
and the all inclusive group, in reference to semi-monthly 
earnings, would seem to lie between 6% and 7}4%- 

In June, 1914, the average weekly earnings of all wage 
earners were $12.97, and of the selected group $13.93. Those of 
the selected group were therefore $.96, or 7.4% higher in 
June, 1914, than those of all wage earners. In October, 1921, 
the average weekly earnings of the two groups were respectively 
$31.25 and $33.20, those of the selected group being $1.95, or 
6.23% higher than those of all employees. 

The greatest difference between the two groups is shown in 
the average hours worked. In June, 1914, the average semi- 
monthly hours of those who worked within two days of the 
full time offered were 110.3, while those of all employees were 
100.8. The average hours of the selected group were, therefore, 
9.5 hours higher than those of the entire group, or 9.4%. In 
October, 1921, the average hours of the selected group were 
104 while those of the entire group were 95.8. The difference 
between the selected and the inclusive group is 8.2 hours, or 
8.6%. _ 

The information furnished by one company would thus 
seem to indicate that between 14% and 16% of the employ- 
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ees worked less than within two days of the full time; that the 
average hourly earnings of all wage earners in both 1914 and 
1921 were about 2% higher than the average hourly earnings 
of the selected group; that the average semi-monthly earnings 
of the selected group were between 6% and lj4% higher than 
the average semi-monthly earnings of all employees; that the 
average hours worked by all wage earners were from 8 to 9}4 
hours less than those of the selected group. 

Percentage Increases Over 1914 For All Wage Earners 
and Selected Group Contrasted 

Contrasting October, 1921, with the base in June, 1914, 
the percentage changes between the two different groups of 
data for this company were as follows: 





Employ- 
ment 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 

Semi- 

Monthly 

Earnings 


Index Numbers 




Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 


Average 

Semi- 

Monthly 

Earnings 


All wage earners 


94.4% 
92.4% 


153.4% 
152.9% 


140.9% 

138.4% 


253 
253 


241 
238 



It will readily be seen that, as regards percentage increases 
over 1914, the inclusion of data covering all wage earners in 
this single company has little effect. Employment and hourly 
earnings are practically unchanged, while average semi-monthly 
earnings of all wage earners show a greater increase than those 
of the selected group. 
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APPENDIX 

TOTAL NET PRODUCTION, AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS 
EMPLOYED, AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER YEAR, 
AND AVERAGE TONNAGE PER MAN PER DAY AND PER YEAR IN 



ANTHRACITE MINING 



* 



Year 


Net Tons 


Average 

Number 

Wage 

Earners 


Average 
Number 
of Days 
Worked 
Per Year 


Average 
Tonnage 
Per Man 
Per Year 


Average 
Tonnage 
Per Man 
Per Day 


1890 


46,468,641 
50,665,431 
52,472,504 
53,967,543 
51,921,121 
57,999,337 
54,346,081 
52,611,680 
53,382,644 
60,418,005 
57,367,915 
67,471,667- 
41,373,595 
74,607,068 
73,156,709 
77,659,850 
71,282,411 
85,604,312 
83,268,754 
81,070,359 
84,485,236 
90,464,067 
84,361,598 
91,524,922 
90,821,507 
88,995,061 
87,578,493 
99,611,811 
98,826,084 
87,928,163 
89,100,000 
88,387,000 


126,000 
126,350 
129,050 
132,944 
131,603 
142,917 
148,991 
149,884 
145,504 
139,608 
144,206 
145,309 
148,141 
150,483 
155,861 
165,406 
162,355 
167,234 
174,174 
166,801 
169,497 
172,585 
174,030 
175,745 
179,679 
176,552 
159,869 
154,174 
147,121 
154,686 
145,074 
156,845 


200 

203 

198 

197 

190 

196 

174 

150 

152 

173 

166 

196 

116 

206 

200 

215 

195 

220 

200 

t 

229 

246 

231 

257 

245 

230 

253 

285 

293 

266 

271 
* * 


369 

401 

407 

406 

395 

406 < 

365 

351 

367 

433 

398 

464 

279 

496 

469 

470 

439 

512 

478 

' t 

498 

524 

485 

520 

505 

504 

548 

646 

672 

568 

614 

563 


1.85 


1891 


1.98 


1892 


2.06 


1893 


2.06 


1894 


2.08 


1895 


2.07 


1896 


2.10 


1897 


2.34 


1898 


2.41 


1899 


2.50 


1900 


2.40 


1901 

1902 


2.37 
2.40 


1903 


2.41 


1904 


2.35 


1905 


2.18 


1906 


2.25 


1907 


2.33 


1908 


2.39 


1909 


t 


1910 


2.17 


1911 


2.13 


1912 


2.10 


1913 


2.02 


1914 


2.06 


1915 


2.19 


1916 


2.16 


1917 


2.27 


1918 


2.29 


1919 


2.10 


1920 


2.26 


1921 









♦Statistics covering the years 1890-1910. inclusive, are from United States Geological 
Survey Reports. The figures covering total number of wage earners and average days 
worked per year for 1920 are from preliminary estimates by the Geological Survey. The 
rrmnaee figure for 1920 is an estimate given by The Coal Age, Jan. 19, 1922. The figures 
covering the production and total number of wage earners for 1921 are estimates by the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information. 

tNot reported. 

**No official estimate available. 
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